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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Philosophical Writings of Richard Burthogge. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Margaret W. Landes. Chicago, The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1921. — pp. xxiv, 245. 

In her brief preface the general editor, Professor Calkins, reminds us 
that this volume is the third contribution to the study of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century English philosophical texts by graduate students 
of Wellesley College. The other volumes are an edition of Arthur Col- 
lier's Clavis Universalis and a study of the philosophy of John Norris. 
For calling attention to Burthogge, credit is naturally given to M. 
Georges Lyon's L'Idealisme en Angleterre au dix-huitieme sie'cle, which, 
though originally published more than thirty years ago, remains the most 
satisfactory book on the subject. Professor Calkins also remarks that 
the immediate incentive to this study of Burthogge was Professor A. O. 
Lovejoy's reference to him in an essay on "Kant and the English Plato- 
nists." Turning to this essay, in the Essays Philosophical and Psycho- 
logical in Honor of William James, one finds the writer complaining that 
no copy of the Organum Vetus et Novum or of the Essay upon Reason 
and the Nature of Spirits " appears to be available anywhere in the city of 
New York," so that he is obliged to quote from M. Lyon's book. This 
would naturally have suggested the need of the present edition of Bur- 
thogge's principal writings. As the preface informs us : " All the writ- 
ings collected in this volume are reprints from first editions in the pos- 
session of the Harvard University Library. All are printed entire save 
the Essay upon Reason; of which the greater part and (it is believed) 
the essential part is given including the chapter and section headings of 
the omitted chapters." The works included are Organum Vetus et 
Novum, or A Discourse of Reason and Truth (1678), An Essay upon 
Reason and the Nature of Spirits (1694), and Of the Soul of the World 
and of Particular Souls (1699). 

Miss Landes's Introduction is rather sketchy and tends toward sweep- 
ing generalizations. After recognizing Burthogge's obvious relations to 
the Platonic idealism of the seventeenth century, she turns to the other 
side of his philosophy and says : " But for its Lockian strain of sensa- 
tionalism his theory of knowledge is essentially that of Kant" (p. xiii). 
This would certainly be interesting if ■ true, but of course Miss Landes 
cannot really mean it. Cudworth's theory of knowledge is far enough 
from being " essentially that of Kant " ; but comparisons between Cud- 
worth and Kant, though they can easily be carried too far, have some 
justification, since Cudworth had very considerable speculative ability 
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and developed his theories to a point where we can at least recognize 
clearly what they are and what is the general drift of his method. Bur- 
thogge, on the other hand, is a good example of the tendency to confuse 
absolutely fundamental issues that we find so constantly in the minor 
writers of the earliest modern philosophy. In such a case, it is very im- 
portant not to over-interpret particular passages. Miss Landes certainly 
lacks caution in this respect. After quoting the classical passage from 
Kant which ends with the words, " The understanding cannot see, the 
senses cannot think," etc., she says : " This is exactly Burthogge's teach- 
ing: 'The Understanding converses not with things ordinarily but by the 
Intervention of the sense'" (p. xvi). This commonsense truism does 
not properly illustrate even Burthogge's interesting theory of the essen- 
tial relativity of knowledge, to say nothing of justifying his supposed 
' anticipation ' of Kant. Of course a number of passages more to the 
point might have been quoted. Again, if the thesis " that the mind itself, 
independent of sense-experience, actively contributes to the make-up of 
its own object is a doctrine which, according to the usual view, was pro- 
mulgated for the first time by Kant," one can only reply that those hold- 
ing the usual view should be better informed. In a sense, this is Miss 
Landes's contention, for she holds that Burthogge did anticipate Kant in 
this position; but a much stronger claim could be made for Cudworth, 
though in his case also essential differences have to be kept in mind. Par- 
tial ' anticipations ' of Kant's general position, abstractly stated, may be 
pointed out; it remained for him, however, to develop a vital method, 
capable of almost indefinite development and reconstruction. Professor 
Sorley's remark on Burthogge, in his History of English Philosophy, is 
worth quoting: "Burthogge's object was to reconcile the experimental or 
mechanical with the scholastic method. His most striking doctrine, how- 
ever, concerns the subjective factor in knowledge, and this led to his 
assertion of the relativity of all knowledge. What Descartes and Locke 
had said of the secondary qualities is generalised. The understanding 
apprehends things only by its own notions: these are to it what colors 
are to the eye or sounds to the ear; whole and part, substance and ac- 
cident, cause and effect are but ' entities of reason conceived within the 
mind,' and 'have no more of any real true existence without it, than 
colors have without the eye, or sounds without the ear.' With this radi- 
cal doctrine of relativity Burthogge combined a Neo-Platonic metaphysic. 
He held that there is one spirit that actuates and acts in all, in men as 
well as in nature, and that the spirit of nature is not (as Henry More 
taught) an incorporeal substance, but simply, the ' plastic faculty ' of the 
spirit of God" (pp. 127, 128). The fundamental discrepancy between 
Burthogge's theory of relativity (the far-reaching character of which he 
himself must have failed to recognize) and his Neo-Platonic tendencies 
cannot fail to strike the modern reader. It is the old story of the con- 
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fusion of methods that is common even in the greater works of early 
modern philosophy and almost universal in the minor writings of that 
period. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of Burthogge as a philosopher, how- 
ever, it is fortunate that we now have an edited edition of his principal 
works. The notes, it should be added, are really helpful, as saving the 
reader the trouble of thumbing books of reference and other volumes not 
always accessible. Books like this help to provide the serious reader with 
the necessary background for the study of the more important figures in 
modern philosophy. 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

Freedom and Liberty. By William Benett. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1920.— pp. 367. 

This book calls to mind the attempts made by the old schoolmen to 
combine and supplement Greek ethics and politics with the Christian 
ideal of the City of God ; with the difference that Mr. Benett substitutes 
the modern doctrine of liberty and individualism for that of Aristotle. 
Liberty is, according to him, the sole object of the will and the condition 
of all progress on earth: there can be no growth without activity and 
conflict. As purely abstract principles, liberty is good and restraint evil; 
but in practice there can be no liberty without restraint or law: freedom 
is liberty under the law, including in this public opinion of all kinds, con- 
science, morality or the codified commands of conscience, justice. Indeed, 
the greatest output of power is attained when the controlling principle is 
conscience. Justice is the property which renders possible the develop- 
ment of all social and political relations. Freedom, or liberty under law, 
however, is not itself the ultimate end of action: it is the necessary con- 
dition of personal and social development in its richest diversity. Con- 
science supports the more recently evolved impulses of self-abnegation 
against the more primitive and powerful impulses of self-assertion. It 
makes collective existence possible; this is the common end of all com- 
munities, in all stages of civilization; but in none is it the final or ulti- 
mate end. To prefer the life of the individual to the existence of the 
community would be to postpone higher ends to lower ends and to sacri- 
fice all that is most valuable in the life of the individual himself. 

So far we have the traditional eighteenth century individualism of 
which Mill and Spencer have been such ardent modern champions. These 
thinkers, however, were satisfied with an' earthly ideal: the progressive 
development of mankind or the survival of the fittest. Mr. Benett yearns 
for complete liberty; and liberty is not realizable on earth: the natural 
man must content himself with freedom, or liberty under restraint. The 
final end of life is a state of perfect liberty in which life acts quite in- 



